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Tribute to Dan 


“There is Dan, great, rough, rugged Dan strong 
in honesty, in faithfulness, in diligence, in charac- 
ter. He shoulders responsibility and carries it un- 
falteringly. What is within Dan’s capacity will be 
done well. Others may slacken and shirk, but Dan 
goes forward till the toll of the day’s work is com- 
plete. Day after day, year after year, without any 
meed of praise or encouragement, seeking for no 
reward, Dan goes about his appointed task. Six 
feet, strongly built, with a slight limp, not hand- 
some but with lines of strength in his face, Dan’s 
appearance matches well the solidity of his charac- 
ter. It is useless to quote his mentality for mental 
age takes no account of manliness and trust. He, 
too, has a great heart for little children and may 
be seen nearly every day guiding two of his little 
charges about the grounds.” 


8S. D. Porteus—October 1922. 
Dan passed to his reward on April 18, 1933. 
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The Relation of Mental Deficiency to Crime* 


Francis A. Stanger, Jr. 


Judge of Cumberland County (New Jersey) Courts. 


Crimes are committed by three classes of persons:— One 
class consists of folk who are mentally sick; the second class is 
made up of people who have sick bodies, and the third class com- 
prises those delinquents whom Senator Davis, of Pennsylvania, 
so aptly called the “soul sick.” 

In this broadcast, we are not devoting our attention to ab- 
normalities and subnormalities of bodies and souls, yet their 
study has its proper place in modern criminology. Physical ail- 
ments which are contributing causes of crime are numerous. 
Social diseases underlie many violations of law. Even stomach 
disorders, causing irascibility of tempers, and some other body 
diseases are responsible for criminal acts. Likewise, soul con- 
tamination or soul sickness causes many crimes. This is present 
when an otherwise normal person shows that he or she is it 
sensible to right and wrong or disregards whether actions con- 
form to or conflict with social and moral codes. The success- 
ful present day criminologist must understand these diseases or 
be aided by other persons who do understand them. 

Today we shall consider the relation of mental deficiency t0 
crime. 

Idiocy and fully developed dementia may be recognized any- 
where, and no less so in the midst of the formalism of a court: 
room. Every judge performing duties in criminal courts has 
looked with pity upon numerous defendants showing plain signs 
of mental incompetence. Many judges, upon their own motions, 
have stopped trials and committed defendants to hospitals. 

It may be said to the everlasting credit of the Americal 
Bench that its occupants have always made conscientious ef- 


This article is one of a series of six broadcasts on the subject of Mental Deficiency 


sponsored by the Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, and given through the cour 

tesy of the Bamberger Broadcasting Service—Station W. O. R.— Newark, N. J. ' 

we articles in this series will appear at a later date in the Training School Bul 
in. 
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forts to punish none but the guilty, and a non compos mentis 
person can never be guilty under our laws. However, a defen- 
dant at the bar is presumed to be of average normal intelligence 
until he is proven to be otherwise. It is rather an absurd re- 
quirement, originating in a far-off, darker day than this, that 
an insane person must be competent to convince a court and 
jury of his incompetence, else the presumption of intelligence 
stands. 


Coming steadily into our criminal courts is a vast number 
of cases arising from mental deficiencies or brain diseases, which 
a person other than a psychiatrist or psychologist cannot recog- 
nize. A series of studies made over a period of years in the 
correctional institutions of New Jersey showed that about thirty 
percent of delinquent boys, about fifteen percent of young men 
in reformatories, and about eight percent of adult male prison- 
ers were mentally sub-normal. This means that these incom- 
petents were sentenced and incarcerated along with the morally 
guilty. These persons, had their real conditions been known, 
would have been sent to hospitals or other places for the treat- 
ment of brain disorders. Only the psychiatrist and psycholo- 
gist trained in their sciences can recognize the primary and 
borderline cases of brain sickness. 


It must be that every judge of a criminal court has realized 
the shortcoming of our system of jurisprudence in dealing with 
this kind of case. 

An effort to overcome this shortcoming is being made in 
Cumberland County, New Jersey. A new and novel experiment 
is being carried on in connection with the criminal courts. 

In those courts a group of public-spirited citizens are co- 
operating with the judge, trying to detect the causes which mo- 
tivate criminals and to suggest remedial treatments for the de- 
fendants. 

Two and one-half years ago there came before me a lad 13 
or 14 years of age. He had been a defendant in the Juvenile 
Court several times, each time having been charged with some 
form of larceny. He lived with foster-parents who did every- 
thing for him that love could suggest. The Cumberland County 
Probation Department tried everything which common sense 
and theory dictated, but all the while the lad slipped further 
down the social scale. Discouraged and without knowledge of 
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the causes of the delinquencies, the court sentenced the lad to a 
reformatory. There a broader study and more exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the case was made. There came the answer: The 
boy’s grandfather was his father. 


Shortly thereafter, a fine appearing young man stood be- 
fore the bar of the Cumberland County court. He had been 
sentenced to jail in several South Jersey counties. He was 
wanted by the court of another county in New Jersey and one in 
Pennsylvania. His answers to questions suggested a mental 
disturbance of some kind or other, not amounting to a dementia 
or insanity. It is too long a narrative to tell here and now, but 
a secret investigation was instituted and led to a mother in a 
hospital. The lad professed ignorance of his condition, which 
medical science soon revealed. His need was a hospital, not a 
jail. 

Then came one of those splendid Child Welfare Conferences 
held in New Jersey with Commissioner Ellis as its wise head, a 
conference of social workers and persons interested in child wel- 
fare was held in New Brunswick. At that conference was born 


the idea of a county clinic to cooperate with the criminal court 
judge. 


Cumberland County, New Jersey, is fortunate in having 
within its territorial limits The Training School at Vineland, a 
private institution organized for the care of sub-normal children. 
That county is more fortunate in being able to number among its 
residents two renowned gentlemen whose lives are being devoted 
to children with minds that have not developed normally. One 
of them is Mr. Edward R. Johnstone, director of The Training 
School at Vineland, and the other Doctor Edgar A. Doll, director 
of research there. These men aided the court in organizing the 
Cumberland County Clinic-Conference. 

The members of the conference include: 


A physician and surgeon who makes all of the general 
physical examinations; 


A physician who is a specialist in brain diseases, who makes 
the psychiatric examinations; 

Doctor Doll who makes the psychological examinations; 

The superintendent of Bridgeton public schools who ex- 


amines the delinquents as to their educational status and their 
attitudes towards American ideals and institutions. 
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There also are two religious examiners, one a Protestant 
minister and the other a priest of the Roman Catholic church, 
who examine persons of their respective faiths as to their prac- 
tices in religious and social affairs. 

In each case the County Clerk examines the County’s records 
for previous crimes committed. In many cases fingerprint 
records are obtained from Washington. 

The probation department of the county makes a complete 
social investigation and report. This work includes visits to 
the home of each offender. The associates and members of the 
family of defendants also are investigated. The probation of- 
ficers’ reports go fully into the environment of the offender at 
home, at work and during leisure hours. 


In addition to the examiners, the group includes Mr. John- 
stone, director of The Training School, and Mr. George Barton 
Thorn, superintendent of the Vineland State School, an institu- 
tion caring for mentally defective women. Also the county 
superintendent of public schools, the head of the Boy Scouts in 
Cumberland County, and four women are members of the Clinic- 
Conference. Of the women, one is Jewish, one is colored and 
one is the daughter of Italian parents. 

No offender is turned over to the Clinic-Conference until 
after he or she has pleaded guilty to the offense charged or has 
been convicted of such offense by a jury. 

The examiners separately make all examinations in the 
privacy of their own offices. These examinations are reduced 
to writing. The Clinic-Conference holds its sessions at the 
court-house at Bridgeton. At these sessions each examiner 
presents his report, with a recommendation for the disposition 
of the case from his professional viewpoint. It follows that the 
physicians recommend curative measures for the weaknesses 
and deficiencies they find. The psychologist’s recommendations 
deal in a large measure with the care which the defendants 
should receive particularly as to whether it should be of an in- 
stitutional or probationary nature. The educational examiners’ 
recommendations treat of the defendants’ needs of further train- 
ing and along what lines, whether academic or specialized. The 
religious examiners, of coufse, in their recommendations deal 
largely with the moral needs of defendants. 

After the examiners’ reports and recommendations in a case 
are read before the entire group, the offender is presented. He 
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or she has the opportunity of telling his or her story. Each one 
also has the privilege of having members of their family with 
them before the Clinic-Conference, if he or she elects so to do. 
After these persons retire, each case is discussed individually, 
After discussion a recommendation is made to the sentencing 
judge. This recommendation is rather a composite recommen- 
dation based upon the examiners’ conclusions, but always ex- 
pressing the opinion of a majority of the entire group. These 
recommendations have been uniformly followed by the court. 

Probation has been the method of dealing with delinquents, 
most generally adopted. Often when probation is employed, its 
terms include submission on the part of defendants to medical, 
surgical or dental treatment. Where offenders or their families 
can afford the expenses incident to such treatment, the matters 
are turned over to their family doctors for attention. Where 
they cannot afford such expense, arrangements for gratuitous 
treatments are arranged for by the Clinic-Conference. 

Where the examiners have found mental deficiencies, offen- 
ders are sent to hospitals or other institutions where brain di- 
seases are matters of special care. An instance of one young 
man who came before our Clinic-Conference stands out clearly 
before me. The accusation against him was an attempt to 
blackmail his employer. There was no doubt as to the com- 
mission of the acts charged against him. There was doubt as 
to his legal guilt, because of a complex from which he was suffer- 
ing. The young man was sent to a State institution. There he 
received treatment. His recovery was rapid. Today he is the 
chief baker at the institution to which he was sent. His status 
has been changed from that of a patient to that of an employee. 
He is on the pay-roll of the State of New Jersey. 

Many cases of mental disorders have been discovered by 
the Clinic-Conference. Taking the report of the first one 
hundred cases handled by it, only thirty-nine of the persons 
were classified as possessing average intelligence. Eight per- 
sons were found to have more than average intelligence. The 
remainder of the one hundred, or fifty-three, were found to be 
sub-normal. It is a matter for deep consideration by crimin- 
ologists that fifty-three percent of the persons appearing before 
this Clinic-Conference in Cumberland County, which is com- 


monly spoken of as a rural county, do not possess average in- 
telligence. 
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These one hundred cases consisted of thirty-four juvenile, 
or persons under sixteen years of age, and sixty-six adults. 
Seven were females and ninty-three males. In these cases most 
of the defendants were native-born, white, American citizens. 
To be exact seventy-two percent were such. Seven were ne- 
groes. Twenty-two were foreign born. 

In the United States there are forty-five million children. 
During this year of 1933 the Juvenile Courts must deal 
with about one-half million of them. In the United States four 
hundred and fifty thousand children are mentally retarded. 
ed. There is a revelant relationship between these figures. 
These figures are convincing that our courts, especially our Ju- 
venile Courts, through the ability of the Judge or through some 
agency employed by him, must recognize mental troubles. The 
successful administration of our laws demands this. 

The work of the criminal courts in Cumberland County, 
New Jersey, is made far more efficient by the splendid contri- 
bution of the Clinic-Conference, which was made possible by 
The Training School at Vineland. This institution has blazed 
the trail into scientific research and specialized treatment of the 
mentally retarded. Not only do the experts at that institution 
point out the defects, but they are making sunshine to fall across 
the paths of little children who seemingly were born to live only 
in deep, dark shadows. 

The assistance of Professor Johnstone, Doctor Doll and the 
other persons connected with that institution has been of such a 
helpful character to me, that I wish every criminal court Judge 
in America might have their aid. 





“Purely custodial care is the most expensive service which 
a State can bestow upon its wards. Cheap in its initial outlay, 
the mounting cost in human degradation and misery as well as 
in public funds becomes overwhelming as patients must be con- 
fined in mental hospitals until death releases them or prisoners 
must be sent back to the communities from which they came 
without the means of beginning life afresh except in a career 
of crime.” 

Princeton Survey, Dec., 1932. 
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The Village of Happiness 
Stories of The Training School 
The Village Store 


A store must have three things to be a store; a store-keeper, 
a stock of goods and customers. Some folks would add a com- 
fortable place for village idlers, a nice hot stove in winter around 
which they can sit and talk, and in summer a long bench out- 
side, in the shade, where they can sit and talk and whittle. As 
there are no idlers in the Village its store gets along without 
the stove and benches, having more modern though less neigh- 
borly means for warmth, but it does have those three necessary 
things. 

First of all it has Miss Groff. She orders the supplies; 
keeps up the stock, checks it in; has a place for everything and 
keeps it there; checks it out when orders are filled; waits on 
customers; knows everybody; is patient with everybody, especi- 
ally with the children. When all of these things are attended 
to she keeps the books. She’s the storekeeper. 

The second is the big and varied stock of goods but, as the 
store-keeper takes care of that, we needn’t concern ourselves 
with it. 

The third thing is the customers. The store has a good 
many big ones, the kitchens and dining and other rooms of each 
cottage, the several shops, the school, hospital, laundry, farm, 
and main office. All of these are so big, however, that they can 
take care of themselves. The most interesting thing about the 
store is its small customers, five hundred of them, who have got 
to be given very special attention. ‘Small’ refers only to the size 
of their accounts, for most of them are pretty well grown. The 
store carries an individual account with every last one of them. 

The time to visit the store and to see it really at work 
is when these small customers come in to be waited on. Of 





*AUTHOR’S NOTE: I have been living for some months in the Village of Hap- 
piness. These stories of its life have been written in its atmosphere. Daily 
contacts with the children and those in charge have made me feel that 1 
too, “belong.” To be made one of themselves by these children, to be taken 
in as Laas ba “belongs,” is no mean honor. 

e attempt to interpret them, their possibilities, their accomplish- 
ments, their values, their everyday lives, is a privilege. It is my hope that 
the stories may contribute to a better understanding of them and bring 
comfort to the homes where there are children-who-never-grow-up. 

—Joseph P. Byers 
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course it wouldn’t do to have them crowding around all of the 
time. So big »usiness and small business are so regulated that 
each has its own special store time. The time for small busi- 
ness is Saturday afternoons. Though we call it ‘small’ it is quite 
as important as the big and its customers are made to feel that 
their trade is as valuable as that of the big ones, or even more 
so. 

The money used by the small customers is queer but not 
“queer” in the sense that counterfeiters use it, for it is worth its 
face value at the store. And it is not counterfeit although it is 
made in the Village by the children. That requires an explana- 
tion. 

On every Monday morning each child gets a slip of paper 
with his or her name written on it. On one side it is laid off in 
columns and squares, a column for each day of the week and a 
square in each column to represent every place its owner is 
scheduled to work, play, eat, sleep or go to school for that day. 

On each Saturday afternoon these slips are legal tender at 
the store if there is no hole through one of those squares. Some 
of the slips are good for five cents, some for as much as fifty 
cents a week. The wage scale is determined by the spending 
capacity of each boy or girl. Sometimes the rate goes up, some- 
times it goes down, but mostly it goes up. Everybody earns 
something by just doing the best they can. It is only by doing 
their worst that they lose their week’s pay. The most unusual 
thing about these wages is that they are paid in advance but 
must be carried in their pockets until Saturday. Then the store 
looks them over to see if any of them have been turned into 
counterfeits by a misconduct hole. 

This village currency has a name,—“O.K. Slips.” It is a 
grand name for it is made up of “O.K’s” and “Slips.” 

There may be from one to six or eight of the squares used 
daily, depending on how many ‘grown-ups’ their owners visit 
between getting up and going to bed time. To begin with there 
is the cottage where they live, then the school teachers, indoor 
and outdoor instructors,—all of the grown-ups with whom they 
work or recreate during the day. Each of these puts his or her 
initial in the proper square, when the lesson is over or the work 
done. This is an O.K. Sometimes, if things have happened that 
make it necessary, a hole has to be punched in the square in- 
stead, and that means a slip. So there you have it,—O.K.—Slip. 
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It is the holes that make the slips spurious,—counterfeits, 
Strange to say the owners do it themselves. At any rate they 
just make their teachers, or cottage mothers and fathers or some 
other of the grown-ups who are trying to teach them the right 
way to do and say things,—to be obedient, truthful, courteous, 
honest and industrious,—punch the holes for them. 


The other side of the slip is left blank for endorsements, and 
of these there may be more than one, such as “Paul unusually 
helpful in the cottage this morning;” ‘Mary very fine in physi- 
cal culture class;” “John is taking better care of his horse;” 
“Helen ironed two blouses today, beautifully.”” They call these 
extras. Perhaps, too, if there has been a hole punched a few 
days before, this may appear, “Please cancel the hole. Ada has 
said she is sorry, promised to do better, and has.” But, even so, 
the “O.K.” slips don’t look so pretty after a hole has been punch- 
ed in them; but, as a reminder it is not without value. 

Well, Saturday afternoon comes. Miss Groff has got rid 
of her big customers before noon. Before small ones begin to 
arrive early in the afternoon the store room looks like a bazaar. 
The counters are covered with an array of candies and nuts and 
fruits; sweet cakes and crackers; pencils, writing paper, water- 
color paints, ribbons, belts, garters, neckties; toys and other 
useful things made and decorated in the school and shops; valen- 
tines and other anniversary cards in their seasons; and other 
things that both big and little children like or need or just 
want, too numerous to mention. The Director himself, or Mr. 
Nash, the Superintendent, or Miss Hill or somebody else is there 
when store. opens, seated at a little table where each customer 
comes first to hand over his or her “O.K.” slip. If it’s a counter- 
feit it’s just too bad. That customer can’t do any trading today: 
not even if he has $10.00 to his credit, some earned, some sent 
from home, maybe. Everybody is awfully sorry, but all he can 
do is to stand around and watch the other customers buy. For a 
while he stands near enough to the little table to hear what is 
being said to the other fellows from his cottage, for they come to 
“store” one cottage at a time. 

“Well John! No hole this week! Bully for you! See if you 
can’t get an ‘extra’ next week.” 

“That’s great, Billy, ‘extras’ in school and at the barn. 
That's worth a three-cent bonus. Miss Groff, give Billy a credit 
of three cents more.” All of the children hear that last. 
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“Not quite so good as last week, Eddie. Hurt you foot? 
Too bad. Thought something must be the matter.” And so it 
goes on all through the afternoon. 

Meanwhile, Miss Groff stands behind the counter with her 
two or three grown-up helpers. She knows every child. A 
glance at his ‘account’ and she knows just how much he has to 
his credit; it may be only the amount earned for the week or 
much more, for these customers are not all free spenders. Some 
spend less than they earn. There is an occasional one who 
spends nothing. These few always want to know, however, how 
their balance stands. 

The storekeeper knows just about how much sweet stuff, 
and what kind, each of her customers ought to have. Her sug- 
gestions save a lot of later discomfort and check extravagant 
impulses. You’ve ten dollars and seven cents, John. Your 
mother sent ten dollars last week. What do you want?” John 
tells her. “All right.”” Then to one of her assistants, ‘‘Let John 
have a necktie, some garters, writing paper, fruit, candy and 
crackers.” “About two dollars, John; that be enough?” John 
nods and proceeds to select his tie, a pair of blue silk garters and 
the other things from the stock displayed on the long counter. 
They are all tied up for him and he carries them back to his 
cottage. 

“Not too much candy for Billy. It isn’t good for him. Doc- 
tor’s orders. Sure, fig-newtons are just the thing.”’ 

“Eddie? Tooth paste? It’s ten cents. Peanuts? That’s five 
cents more. Yes; a ten cent bag of candy. That makes twenty- 
five cents. You’ve got ten cents left. Better leave it for next 
week, don’t you think?” 

That is the way the storekeeper manages and it is done so 
understandingly and smilingly that her small customers go 
happily back to their cottages to enjoy the rewards of their own 
efforts. Of course the girls, too, shop on Store Day. The pro- 
cedure is the same for them. Small customers are never hurried 
in their shopping, and as might be expected, the girls take a 
little more time for theirs. 

The atmosphere of the store on “Store Day” is something 
that might well make certain store keepers in the outside world 
abit envious. Every customer gets special attention. Nobody 
gets impatient or cross. If Billy takes five minutes to decide 
between a red and green all-day-sucker that is quite all right. 
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It is the holes that make the slips spurious,—counterfeits, 
Strange to say the owners do it themselves. At any rate they 
just make their teachers, or cottage mothers and fathers or some 
other of the grown-ups who are trying to teach them the right 
way to do and say things,—to be obedient, truthful, courteous, 
honest and industrious,—punch the holes for them. 


The other side of the slip is left blank for endorsements, and 
of these there may be more than one, such as “Paul unusually 
helpful in the cottage this morning;” ‘Mary very fine in physi- 
cal culture class;” “John is taking better care of his horse;” 
“Helen ironed two blouses today, beautifully.” They call these 
extras. Perhaps, too, if there has been a hole punched a few 
days before, this may appear, “Please cancel the hole. Ada has 
said she is sorry, promised to do better, and has.” But, even so, 
the “O.K.” slips don’t look so pretty after a hole has been punch- 
ed in them; but, as a reminder it is not without value. 

Well, Saturday afternoon comes. Miss Groff has got rid 
of her big customers before noon. Before small ones begin to 
arrive early in the afternoon the store room looks like a bazaar. 
The counters are covered with an array of candies and nuts and 
fruits; sweet cakes and crackers; pencils, writing paper, water- 
color paints, ribbons, belts, garters, neckties; toys and other 
useful things made and decorated in the school and shops; valen- 
tines and other anniversary cards in their seasons; and other 
things that both big and little children like or need or just 
want, too numerous to mention. The Director himself, or Mr. 
Nash, the Superintendent, or Miss Hill or somebody else is there 
when store. opens, seated at a little table where each customer 
comes first to hand over his or her “O.K.” slip. If it’s a counter- 
feit it’s just too bad. That customer can’t do any trading today: 
not even if he has $10.00 to his credit, some earned, some sent 
from home, maybe. Everybody is awfully sorry, but all he can 
do is to stand around and watch the other customers buy. For 4 
while he stands near enough to the little table to hear what is 
being said to the other fellows from his cottage, for they come to 
“store” one cottage at a time. 

“Well John! No hole this week! Bully for you! See if you 
can’t get an ‘extra’ next week.” 

“That’s great, Billy, ‘extras’ in school and at the barn. 
That’s worth a three-cent bonus. Miss Groff, give Billy a credit 
of three cents more.” All of the children hear that last. 
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“Not quite so good as last week, Eddie. Hurt you foot? 
Too bad. Thought something must be the matter.” And so it 
goes on all through the afternoon. 

Meanwhile, Miss Groff stands behind the counter with her 
two or three grown-up helpers. She knows every child. A 
glance at his ‘account’ and she knows just how much he has to 
his credit; it may be only the amount earned for the week or 
much more, for these customers are not all free spenders. Some 
spend less than they earn. There is an occasional one who 
spends nothing. These few always want to know, however, how 
their balance stands. 

The storekeeper knows just about how much sweet stuff, 
and what kind, each of her customers ought to have. Her sug- 
gestions save a lot of later discomfort and check extravagant 
impulses. You’ve ten dollars and seven cents, John. Your 
mother sent ten dollars last week. What do you want?” John 
tells her. “All right.”” Then to one of her assistants, ‘“‘Let John 
have a necktie, some garters, writing paper, fruit, candy and 
crackers.” ‘‘About two dollars, John; that be enough?” John 
nods and proceeds to select his tie, a pair of blue silk garters and 
the other things from the stock displayed on the long counter. 
They are all tied up for him and he carries them back to his 
cottage. 

“Not too much candy for Billy. It isn’t good for him. Doc- 
tor’s orders. Sure, fig-newtons are just the thing.” 

“Eddie? Tooth paste? It’s ten cents. Peanuts? That’s five 
cents more. Yes; a ten cent bag of candy. That makes twenty- 
five cents. You’ve got ten cents left. Better leave it for next 
week, don’t you think?” 

That is the way the storekeeper manages and it is done so 
understandingly and smilingly that her small customers go 
happily back to their cottages to enjoy the rewards of their own 
efforts. Of course the girls, too, shop on Store Day. The pro- 
cedure is the same for them. Small customers are never hurried 
in their shopping, and as might be expected, the girls take a 
little more time for theirs. 

The atmosphere of the store on “Store Day” is something 
that might well make certain store keepers in the outside world 
a bit envious. Every customer gets special attention. Nobody 
gets impatient or cross. If Billy takes five minutes to decide 
between a red and green all-day-sucker that is quite all right. 
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If he needs help finally, a quiet suggestion from the store-keeper 
“I believe I’d take the red one” settles it. The Village store 
has developed to a high degree the art of understanding and 
pleasing its customers. 

The best time of all to see real shopping, read art in handl- 
ing customers, is at Christmas time. It takes more than one day 
for that and the holiday shopping has to be done early. Every 
package must be wrapped just so, with plenty of seals inside 
and out, and ready to be sent in time to reach their homes by 
Christmas. The store displays its stock so that every child can 
see it, enjoy its wonders and, after many changes of mind, decide 
on this for father and that for mother and these for brothers 
and those for sisters; often there are aunts and uncles too. 

Bessie has ten home folks to whom she wants to send 
presents. She has only a dollar, saved, perhaps a few pennies a 
week out of her five cents a week earnings. She begins her 
shopping. Here’s a necktie for father, seventy-five cents; a box 
of handkerchiefs for mother, a dollar; a pair of gloves for Jim, 
fifty cents; this box of candy for Jennie, sixty cents! and so it 
goes on until her first selections have run up to six or seven 
dollars. All she has is a dollar but to that fact she is quite in- 
different. A lot of people are like that but they do get a ‘kick’ 
out of the idea of spending. Bessie was having a glorious time 
with her shopping. The thrill of it was not a whit less when 
Miss Groff suggested “Don’t you think father would like this 
pretty Christmas card instead of the necktie?’ Of course he 
would; if possible it has more colors in it. Bessie’s shopping was 
taking a wider range and her joy correspondingly. ‘How about 
this beautiful handkerchief in its own sweet little box instead of 
those others?” Bessie changed her mind instantly. The card 
was ten cents, the handkerchief fifteen. When she got through 
she and Miss Groff had had the most wonderful shopping trip 
together, every one of the family had been remembered and she 
had not gone in debt for any of it. The store would take care 
of the packing and postage. During the next three weeks, until 
Bessie heard from home, she could hug herself and shiver with 

delight as she followed her package home and see the folks 
dancing around when it was opened. 

The children of the Village of Happiness feel, if they do not 
know, that it is more blessed to give than to receive. How “Miss 
Annie” started the giving by the children is another story, 25 
will appear. 
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A Parable of Two Men 


Once upon a time there were two men, and to one of these 
had been given the gifts of compassion and of hope, but the 
heart of the other was as a dark place wherein no light entered. 
And when these men walked together, if it so happened that they 
beheld a child to fall and hurt himself, the one of them would 
comfort it and say, “Lo, it is already mending. Tomorrow will 
it be well!” But the other, out of his solitude, would say, “Aye, 
and tomorrow will it fall again!” 


Now it so happened that these two men one day beheld a 
child who had lived through many tomorrows and still was not 
well. And the limbs of the child were feeble and his steps were 
slow and faltering. 


And the one man turned his head away and said, “‘Let us 
leave this place, for it maketh me sick at heart.” And he left 
the place and his heart was heavy. 


But the other stood and marvelled and said, “Look not at 
the body of this child but at his face, and behold in it a glory!” 
And he went and found the child’s mother who stood not far 
distant and to her he said, “Why is it that happiness shineth 
from the eyes of this child greater than that which looketh from 
mine own eyes, who have accomplished much?” 


And the woman wept with tears of joy and answered him, 
“So much as he, thou hast not done. Today doth my son walk, 
who hath never walked before!” 


And the man reflected, ‘“‘This, then, is a warrior greater than 
any I have seen, and to him cometh the joy of victory. How 
great a thing is this!” 


And he went to the child and said to him, ‘‘My son, I will 
help thee to carry thy flag still farther.” 


Now, there are among us many who are like unto the first 
man and these are quick to lose courage. And there are also 
among us many who are like unto the second man, and these 
are not blind to little victories but see in them the shadows of 
great triumphs which may be brought to pass. And while 
there are these, the flags of pitiful armies will ever be carried 
slowly forward. 

—HEATHER G. COLLIER 
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Lady Visitor's Quarterly Report 
Julia Bedford Gill 


For years I have wanted to visit The Training School a 
Christmas. Disillusionments, disappointments, sorrows come to 
us all, and the maturity and often the absence of our children 
add the final blow to the spirit of Christmas in the private home. 
From my own personal life the Christmas spirit had gone; but 
I knew it still lived at the Training School and I wanted to 
visualize it once more. 

On Saturday afternoon, December 24, my visit began, ani 
the cheery welcome from all with whom I came in contact pre- 
saged the pleasant hours that were to follow. 

The visit of Santa Claus was the great feature of that eve 
ning, and while we awaited his arrival by comet airplane the 
children recited and sang and all joined in the old familiar 
carols. One of these heard many times during my visit, almost 
shattered my usual equanimity, for “O Little Town of Bethle 
hem” was a great favorite with one who was very precious ti 
me, and I sang it to her just before she left us forever. But the 
thought of how much she would have enjoyed this Christmas 
experience of mine calmed the resurgence of a grief I hai 
thought completely put aside. 

Santa Claus came, amid tumultuous delight, bringing wit! 
him his keeper of the reindeers, his chief toy maker, his sect 
tary, and his air-pilot, and they sang most beautifully, to th 
delight of us all. He left candies for the children, and for me 
to my great surprise, a big and beautifully-wrapped box whic 
Alfred had entrusted to him, which proved to contain é 
beautiful footstool, upholstered, made for me by Alfred. 0 
course I was exceedingly pleased. On returning to Maxham the 
girls who live there invited me to their room to see the gifts 
exchanged among themselves. 

Sunday was outwardly a quiet day, but all the good folk 
who had the children’s happiness at heart were exceedingly bus} 
with the usual last-minute tasks: listing and tying packas® 
that arrived late, ascertaining that no child should be withol! 
gifts, adding the last decorations. Miss Hill can tell how many 
oe oe were handled, the many details of handlini 
ra me aa we can, ourselves, supply the realization of - 

, Ty hands and aching heads. But I, who looked on, ¢ 
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tell you how cheerfulness triumphed over exhaustion,—how 
radiantly glad everybody was, in anticipation of the children’s 
joy. It was a revelation of willing sacrifice. 

' A beautiful and dignified afternoon service in Garrison 


to Hall was as attractive in its way as the preceding Santa Claus 
" visit, and I fancy the children were glad to go early to bed, to 
€, bring the gladsome morning nearer. 

ut It was thrilling to be wakened on Monday morning by the 
to strains of the band, in the hall below, playing the familiar carols. 


In the cold gray dimness they went from cottage to cottage with 
id their musical message, and later some of them told me gleefully 


e- that Miss Annie gave them hot coffee and doughnuts. 

After breakfast was over, and the housewifely tasks hur- 
e- riedly performed, the scene I witnessed in Wilbur cottage, which 
Ie I shall never forget, was doubtless duplicated in all the cottages. 
ur In the downstairs room, packages in seemingly endless pro- 
st fusion, gaily wrapped and tied; upstairs in the hall and leaning 
e- over the balustrade a large group of eager, impatient girls, 


0 breathlessly waiting. On the stairs, two young teachers pass- 
Ie ing along the packages to the group above, calling out the name 


is oneach. Then the happy face of each recipient, the hasty rush 
d to untie, unwrap, and lay the treasure on the owner’s bed, and 

when all were so placed, the simple white beds had suddenly 
h blossomed into flower beds rioting with color and beauty. Such 


lovely gifts the children had! From families and friends and 

the School they had come, and the gifts of each must be ad- 

d mired and exclaimed over. 

h As I went from cottage to cottage it was everywhere the 
same—Christmas trees glittering with decorations, festoons of 

f laurel made by the farm boys at Menantico, and Christmas gifts 





e everywhere. Music boxes tinkled, radios blared, trains of cars : 
$ rumbled, horns tooted, dolls smiled. The children were so = 
eager to have the gifts admired, one dreaded the possibility of ge 
k overlooking some child. Everyone who could possibly do so e 
y was, like myself, visiting around and the pride of the children * 
s in their visitors was charming to see. It was entirely evident 2 
t that Christmas was the high spot of the year, and one could 
y not fail to rejoice in their gladness. 
: After the children had had their turkey dinner, we had 
ours. From the arrangement of the dining room the day be- 
fore I understood there would be a large gathering, and when 
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sixty-eight people gathered there it was a sight to behold! Such 
a cheery crowd! Such merriment! And such a wonderful din. 
ner. Then singing, alternating with a few brief speeches, and 
finally more music in the reception room. Then a guest, who 
had enjoyed the most delightful Christmas of her life, had to 
return home. But I brought something new with me, a re. 
creation. For years Christmas had meant nothing to me, and 
I had dreaded its approach and was glad when it was over. But 
at The Training School I found, again, the Spirit of Christmas. 


New Book 


BERRY, CHARLES ScoTT. Public School Education of Mentally 
Retarded Children. Columbus, Ohio State University Press, 
1933. pp. 23. 

This pamphlet is filled with valuable suggestions for super- 
intendents, principals and teachers. It emphasizes the school’s 
responsibility for the socialized education of mentally retarded 
children of all degrees, including the feeble-minded. It pro- 
poses three different types of school organization, formulates 
adequate objectives, indicates suitable subject-matter and 
methods of instruction—all on such a sound basis of common 
sense and good pedagogy as to obviate the immediate economic 
difficulties which now confront special education in the public 
schools. 


E. A. D. 
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Farm Department 
Charles M. Veale 


Annual Report 


The very mild winter has made it possible for us to do a 
great deal of general work about the grounds. The buildings 
have been moved from the Weber place, the grounds cleared, the 
cellar filled ready for a cover crop this spring. The trees and 
shrubbery were moved and replanted at Hutchinson and other 
cottages. We have removed old trees and replaced with new 
ones in some places. There has been a good deal of work done 
on roads and grading. 

We have been able to plow at almost any time during the 
winter. The cold frames have been renovated and plants start- 
ed. We have seed for ten acres of early and ten acres of late 
white potatoes and will plant two acres for 1934 seed. 

We are planning for a good supply of early cabbage, cauli- 
flower, broccoli, lettuce, peppers, egg-plants, and tomatoes. 
These were all started in the green-house and are being taken 
from the cold frames and transplanted to the gardens. Parsley, 
scallions, dandelions, and spinach wintered well and we still have 
in stock carrots, parsnips, pumpkins and onions. We had 9,000 
stalks of celery of fine quality for winter use. With the use of 
our own cold storage and access to cold storage in town we are 
able to preserve our fruits and vegetables over a much longer 
period than formerly. 

It has been necessary during the past winter to reduce the 
amount paid for farm labor. Our farmers have been willing 
to cooperate in this by taking extended vacations without pay. 
In this way we have reduced expenses and they have retained 
their jobs. 


POULTRY 


The past year has seen a number of needed improvements 
completed. This will relieve crowded conditions and give the 
chicks healthful surroundings and make it possible for us to 
carry on our work much more efficiently. The heating system is 
Satisfactory. We suffered no inconvenience even in zero weath- 
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er. From the twelve hundred white leghorn chicks starteq 
in February, we retained five hundred pullets the first of June 
for laying. Their egg production was about sixty per cent when 
they had an attack of chicken-pox which reduced the average 
for only a short time, however. From our three hundred or 
more blood-tested Leghorns and Rhode Island Reds we hope to 
raise two-thirds, at least, of our stock, reducing the cost of baby 
chicks about fifty per cent. 

As soon as the houses purchased from the contest can be 
used for breeders we shall be able to produce all of our own 
stock. We raised about two hundred turkeys last year. Our 
figures show, that counting feeding the breeders, hatching and 
feeding the young turkeys until killing, the cost amounted to a 
little over nine cents per pound. We were able to furnish all 
of our holiday turkeys, both for Thanksgiving and Christmas for 
the entire family from our own flock and it was an unusually 
fine grade. We have carried twenty-two breeders over this 
winter. 


We raised four hundred and fifty ducks last year. The price 
of this meat was extremely low so that we realized only a little 
over the cost of production, although our children enjoyed a 
great deal of this meat for food. We shall probably reduce this 
stock somewhat this year. Our equipment is good and with 
installation of electric lights in the laying houses and a few 
minor repairs, the coming year should be more profitable than 
any previous year has been. 


FRUIT 


There has been a hard fight in the fruit department this 
year to keep insects and disease under control. Some of our 
crops, especially peaches and grapes, were less in quantity but 
of a finer quality. The hot dry weather was hard on the apple 
crop early in the season but we had an abundant supply for our 
winter use. Our children are never without eating apples dur- 
ing the winter. The Winesap trees were loaded and we harvest: 
ed about seven hundred bushels of this variety. 

Our fruit season begins with cherries. Last year we pick- 
ed 2,820 quarts, followed by strawberries, peaches, grapes, pears, 
crab-apples, black-berries, and melons in their season. These 
are served on the tables and the surplus is sent to the cannery. 
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FARM TRAINING 


While we are proud of our productive fields and the beauty 
of growing crops, we are far more proud of the fine group of 
healthy boys who may be found every day scattered about over 
the entire farm. This work is organized for them and it is 
through their interest and efforts that the results we report are 
made possible. 

We have, coming each day to the farm department fifty- 
seven boys. Some have had long years of experience and are 
able to carry certain responsibilities almost entirely. They are 
always interested and eager to see the farm prosper and proud 
of a good crap. Every boy has some special interest and some- 
thing he can do especially well. The older well-trained boys do 
much to help in the training of younger boys. 

Some are good teamsters, while still others are especially 
interested in poultry or the fruit department. On the other 
hand, there come constantly to us young boys who are just 
growing up and are assigned to farm training, possibly for only 
half-day. These boys need a right start and must be given 
much careful training and attention. The men on the farm 
must never forget that the right kind of training develops in- 
terest and happiness among these young boys. This is their 
first responsibility which marks their own success or failure as 
institution farmers. 

It is one of the biggest things in the world for us to have 
our little boys always asking us when they will be big enough 
to drive a team of horses or run a cultivator. Even our little 
Baker boys are already applying for jobs on the farm as soon 
as they have time to grow a little more. 

We are able to use a number of quite young school boys 
during berry-picking and apple-harvesting time and they cer- 
tainly have a good time! Many of the boys are eager to spend 
their Saturday afternoons on the farm. 
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FARM PRODUCE FOR THE YEAR* 


2065 pounds asparagus 
374 baskets lima beans 
473 baskets string beans 
555 pounds dried beans 

2325 bunches beets 
232 baskets beets 

1262 baskets cabbage 
130 baskets cantaloupes 
867 bunches carrots 
494 baskets carrots 
516 heads cauliflower 

9066 stalks celery 

1966 dozen sweet corn 

1884 baskets cucumbers 
189 baskets dandelion greens 
221 baskets eggplant 

29 baskets horse-radish 

4377 heads lettuce 

32 bunches mint 
599 baskets onions 
823 bunches parsley 
298 baskets parsnips 
149 baskets peas 
785 baskets peppers 
9392 baskets sweet potatoes 


245 
4658 
23 
267 
2820 
148 
3698 


watermelons 
baskets apples 
baskets crab apples 
quarts blackberries 
quarts cherries 
quarts currants 
pounds grapes 
884 baskets peaches 
99 baskets pears 
363 quarts raspberries 
1625 quarts strawberries 
263 gallons apple cider 
1105 broilers 
4393 pounds dressed chicken 
2113 pounds dressed duck 
2663 pounds dressed turkey 
280 live broilers sold 
29 live chickens sold 
1 live turkey sold 
12454 dozen eggs 
1750 pounds dressed beef 
11132 pounds dressed pork 
289 pounds dressed veal 
169 live pigs sold 
33 calves sold 


5463 baskets white potatoes 10 cows sold 
9875 pounds pumpkin 605224 pounds milk 
5922 bunches radishes 558 loads manure 
5713 bunches rhubarb 80000 pounds green corn 
5036 bunches scallions 450000 pounds ensilage corn 

509 baskets spinach 134000 pounds alfalfa hay 

146 baskets squash 70100 pounds timothy mixed hay 
2703 baskets tomatoes 110 bushels corn in ear 

238 baskets turnips 73000 sweet potato plants sold 

* This report includes produce from The Training School farm and Menantico Colony 


PRODUCE CANNED FOR THE YEAR 1932 


160 quarts asparagus 
200 quarts lima beans 
1646 quarts string beans 

340 quarts beets 
20 quarts carrots 
508 quarts corn 
72 quarts peas 
76 quarts peppers 
804 quarts relishes 
32 quarts rhubarb 
10148 quarts tomatoes 
368 quarts tomato juice 


40 


3692 quarts apple, grape, peach & 
tomato butters 
quarts blackberries 
quarts cherries 
quarts huckleberries 
quarts jellies 
quarts peaches 
quarts pears 
quarts raspberries 
196 quarts strawberries 
24 quarts fruit syrups 
8 barrels sauer kraut 


272 
608 
96 
168 
4512 
436 
56 





